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NOTES ON THE ANONYMOUS 'RICHARD II.' 

THE publication of tiie anonymous ' Richard II ' from 
B. M. MS. Eg. 1994 in the current volume of the 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft' ren- 
ders accessible an interesting and significant drama of 
Shakespere's time, hitherto practically inaccessible, 
although previously printed by Hallivvell in an edition of 
eleven copies. The editing by Dr. Wolfgang Keller is an 
excellent piece of work. The historical sources in Hol- 
inshed and Stow are carefully examined. The editor also 
demonstrates that the unknown author of the play made 
use of Marlowe's 'Edward II' and the Shaksperean 
'Henry IV, part ii.' Shakspere's 'Richard II' the 
author evidently has not used. Consequently the editor's 
conclusion that this play was written between the date 
of the two plays just mentioned and Shakspere's ' Richard 
II' (c. 1591-1596) may stand until evidence to the con- 
trary is forthcoming. Whether Shakspere in writing his 
play knew this play and had it in mind is doubtful. 
Shakspere's ' Richard II' is obviously not a second part 
or continuation of this play, although it deals mainly 
with historical events in the reign of Richard subsequent 
to those treated by the anonymous author. The subject of 
the latter is the tragedy of the murder of Thomas Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester and the (temporary) overthrow 
of the favorites in the rising following upon this event; 
Shakspeare's subject is the final downfall of Richard and 
the accession of Henry. 

The editor makes no guess at the author's name and 
regards any such attempt as " voUkomen wertloss." Un- 
fortunately there appears to be no evidence other than 
internal evidence available. So that by the stern stand- 
ards of scientific philology perhaps Dr. Keller is justified 
in his opinion. Nevertheless internal evidence has some 
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value, and I for one should like to see the question care- 
fully investigated ; the more so, because the play itself 
seems to me distinctly a good specimen for its period, — 
good enough, say, to he the work of any of the play- 
wrights of the time save Shakspere and Marlowe. The 
style and manner do not seem that of either Greene or 
Peele. Are Nash or Lodge possibilities? Or was some 
obscurer genius the author? The negative evidence at 
least is worth investigating. 

I subjoin a few notes On the text. The variant readings 
I draw from my transcript of the play, corrected from the 
original MS. To those merely conjectural I prefix the 
abbreviation, Qu. (Query ?). For several suggestions I 
am indebted to Professor J. M. Manly. In Dr. Keller's 
edition punctuation and capitals are freely supplied by the 
editor. The punctuation, as in Prof. Brandl's ' Quellen ', 
is German rather than English. This, except where the 
sense is obscured, I do not try to correct. 

Page 45, line 20, at end, the words ' this doubt ' (leaving 
the line metrically complete) have been crossed out and 
'vs' supplied as in Dr. Keller's text; 1. 36, 'growne' = 
groan; 1. 53, ' wyle,' Qu. ' vyle,' and = vile. P. 46, 1. 60, 
' loud' = lov'd ; 1. 77, read svre for sore ; 1. 88, Qu. read 
so for to; 1. lOi, read jett for sett. P. 47, 1. 119, read 
a uayle for auayle; 1. 126, punctuate to read ' Thankes 
from my harte. I sweare afore my God'; 1. 139, dele 
semicolon at end. P. 48, 1. 169, read c\xi>%&x\. for cuss ; 1. 175, 
' consaite ' may be read ' consaile ' ; after ' too ' substitute 
period for comma. P. 49, 1. 188, read to for of. P. 50, 
1. 10, the proper punctuation requires an interrogation 
point and dash after 'recoyle'; 1. 30, ' Lord haue marcy 
on thee,' the judicial formula at the end of the death- 
sentence; similarly p. 52^ 11. 88-89. P. 51, 11. 53-54 were 
perhaps intended for blank verse; end lines with ' thee', 
'already', and 'was'; 1. 68, punctuate to read 'Sur? I 
[= ay] ! look out some better phrase, sallut agen ' ; 1. 74, 
' Hee's monstrously translated, sodaynly,' cf. ' M.N.D.' 
III, i, 122, 'Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art 
translated.' 'tro' = trow, not troth (cf. Prof. Manly's 
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review of Brandl, in 'Jour. Germ. Philol.' II, 393) ; 1. 79, 
'Thou groose vncaput,' — does ' uncaput ' occur elsewhere ? 
P. 52, 1. 108, enclose ' Ladye you now must call hir' in 
parenthesis; 1. 113, 'surssararys' = certiorari; 1. 120, read 
raxe for raixe, Qu. = rack ? P. 54, 1. 44, ' curse ' = coarse ; 
P. 55, 1. 98, 'tother hosse ' = other hose, and not ' Bauern- 
hose' (cf. note i, p. 37). The phrase is proverbial, and 
— 'not if I know it.' Hence Woodstock's 'Ay, ay, mock 
on.' Cf. BuUen's Middleton I, 45. P. 55, 1. 1 1 i, read ffoole 
for Foote. P. 58, 1. 212, ' were ' = wear ; 1. 247, punctuate 
to read ' Heepes wrong on wrong, to stir more mutiny.' P. 
60, 1. 34, end the line with a period, and r^a^ vndermino«rs 
for vnder-minowrs; I. 37, Qu. read 'Tis for is. P. 61, 1. 76, 
read pvesant [= puissant] for presant (cf. p. 92, 1. 138). 
P. 62, 11. 105, 108, read Burdox for Burdex ; 1. 130, read 
maligne for malinge. P. 63, 1. 5, read knights for knight. 
P. 64, 1. 32, read X.o-y\&% for tayles. P. 65, 1. 81, add in mar- 
gin stage-direction [' Paper ' (referring to the ' paper ' of 
1. 85); 1. 99, read his for this. P. (£, 1. 131, the word 
'Scotland ' (' Superiour lord of Scotland ') is crossed out 
in the MS.; Dr. Keller suggests ' vielleicht von einem 
schottischen Leser.' Or possibly, one may conjecture, 
by the Master of the Revels, or some one else in author- 
ity, to avoid giving political offense. P. 68, 11. 199-200, 
Replace, where the MS. has them, the words ' We'le 
ch[ange],' at end of line 199, where they are needed 
metri causa. This leaves line 200 scanable. 'Richard,' 
perhaps by the rule of proper names in the vocative, is 
extra-metrical, although the line can also be scanned other- 
wise. P. 71, 1. 92, read a handfuU longe for a hand full 
longe. P. 73, 1. 30, read 'sfoote (i. e. flooie) for foote (simi- 
larly p. 74, 1. 77 ; p. 81, 1. 166 ; p. 86, 1. 138 ; p. 90, 1. 53 ; p. 
91, 11. 72, 76, etc.) ; 1. 39, Qu. read are for care. P. 75, 1. 129, 
read comngXy for conmgXy ; 1. 131, insert comma alter ' my 
selfe.' P. 76, 1. 160, read hegone for begune; 1. i, insert and 
after brothers. P. 77, 1. 23, read i' th' for eth. P. 78, i. 74 is 
parenthetical, and should be so punctuated. P. 79, 1. 108: 
opposite this line in a later hand is written ' George,' — 
an interesting prompter's memorandum! 1. 112, read all 
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are for are all. P. 80, 1. 131, insert comma after ' heerst 
ta,' and dele after ' thou ' ; 1. 162, Dr. Keller reads ' if we 
had not ise,' and notes ad loc : 'not fehlt MS. Die Stelle 
giebt aber sonst keinen Sinn.' The text however is quite 
right as it stands. Read ' if we had, I se[e].' The sense 
is ' We had been both taken, I see, if we had tried to run 
away.' P. 81, 1. 171, 'Promise is [debt]' is the more 
probable reading. The phrase is a proverb. (Cf. Hazlitt's 
'English Proverbs'); 1. 185, ^^/^ interrogation point after 
' was't,' and insert it after 'I pray'; 1. 188, read wile 
[= while] /<?r wilse. P. 82, 11. 200 f. present an interesting 
specimen of Court Euphuism. Compare Hamlet's inter- 
view with Osric (Is there dependence between the two 
passages?). P. 84, 1. 72, r^«^ intent /<?r intend. P. 85,1.90, 
Halliwell's reading ' sticket ' seems preferable to the un- 
explained 'stirne' that Dr. Keller prefers; 1. 95, 'ye 
bacon-fead pudding-eaters,' cf ' I Henry IV,' II, ii, 88, 
'bacon-fed knaves'; 1. in, ' borese ' = boar's?; 1. 115, 
Oxiawe = ox-jaw. P. 86, I. 140, Qu. read 'they shall not 
[say] bo to a goose ' ; 1. 142, ' I'le tickell them all, i' faith,' 
cf. ' I Henry IV,' II, iv, 489, ' I'll tickle ye for a young 
prince, i' faith.' P. 88, 1. 208, insert ' therfore ' after 
' and.' P. 90, 1. 31, read somme [= sum] for some. P. 91, 
I. 90, de/e comma after ' lord.' P. 92, 11. 124-125 are 
crossed through (by a later hand ?) in the MS., perhaps 
because the passage was felt to be out of keeping with the 
character given Richard elsewhere in the play ; 1. 133, 
' Rent out our kingdome like a peltry ffarme.' Cf. Shaks- 
pere's 'Richard II,' II, i, 60; 

' this land .... Is now leased out .... 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm ' 
(not 'peltring', as quoted by Dr. Keller, p. 39). P. 93, 1. 
169, ' subsites ' = subsidies. P. 95,1. 244, 'the'=they: so 
1. II ; p. 103, 1. 81 ; p. 113, 1. 26; p. 95, 1. 247, read guid 
[= guide] /or grid ; read pleasure /br pleasures ; 1. 9, alter 
'dreame' insert exclamation (or interrogation) point. 
P. 96, 1. 50, de/e ' my '. P. 97, 1. 80, read to for too. P. 
98, 1. 123, insert stage-direction 'Musick]' in margin; 1. 
136, dele comma after 'knowes '? and in 1. 139 alter 'card ' 
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[= cared]. P. loi, 1. 9, 'come of lusely ' should perhaps 
read ' come of[f] easely ' (cf. p. 113, 1. 44, and p. 1 19, 1. 3) ; 
1. 35, punctuate to read : ' But how, my lord ? Like to a 
gentle prince.' P. 104, 1. 124, the word which Dr. Keller 
reads as 'presence' and Halliwell as 'palace' I have 
read as 'place'; 1. 12,0, dele comma after ' goe.' P. 109, 
1. 177, substitute comma for semicolon after ' so '. P. no, 
1. 210, Qu. read done for doe. P. 112, 1. 260, ' scalld ' = 
scaled. P. 113, 1. 10, read ^uncke for [sjpuncke ! ; 1. 11, I 
should supply 'shilling' here, rather than 'pressing ', as 
Dr. Keller suggests. Compare the phrase ' the queen's 
shilling ' in relation to the enlistment (pressing) of sol- 
diers; 1. 44, read easely for lasely. (Cf. p. loi, 1. 9; p. 
119, 1. 3.) P. 114, 1. 53, read cease for csease, as in 1. 68, 
although ' csease ' in 1. 45 ; 1. 70, read hands /^r lands ; 1. 79, 
'one' = own. P. 115, 1. 115, 'banded' would better suit 
the context than ' landed ' although the MS. plainly has 
'landed'; 1. 105 ' parlament ' = parley. P. 117, 1. 170 
(stage-direction), read meets Arund[ell] for meets armd. 
The direction is proleptic for Arundell's entrance ten lines 
below; 1. 189, cf. 'Lay on, Macduff'. P. 118, 1. 219, 
cf. 'Macbeth', III, iv, 122, 'they say blood will have 
blood.' P. 120, 1. 38, read hard [= heard] for heare ; 1. 
60, read vild for vile. P. 121, 1. 79, read Ployden [= Ed- 
mund Plowden, often written Ployden, the Elizabethan 
jurist, 1 5 18-1585, author of various legal Reports and 
Commentaries] for playden ; read [fy]nd for beard. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 

University of Chicago, February, 1900. 



